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nection with this gathering, to give a little 
information as to the locality in its denomi- 
national aspect, the guests and their hosts. 
As to the locality, denominationally con- 
sidered, it scarcely needs to be said that 
Quakerism has been styled the brain and the 
purse of Darlington; but whether that be 
deserved or not, it is certain that the Society 
of Friends is most influential of all the de- 
nominations there, and has long so been. 
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long after that they met in their own “ house” 
in the town. Early they knew there that 
the tender mercies of Episcopacy were cruel : 
-1“ Joshua Middleton, mercer,” and seven others, 
DARLINGTON AND THE LATE CONFERENCE. | 7? fined in various sums for attending meet- 
ings. Another record exists of a similar per- 
secution; and later, John Hall, curate from 
1712 to 1727, doomed Thomas Kipling, wool- 
comber, to two years in Durham Gaol, “ for 
his marriage fees, though . . . . mar- 
ried at the Quakers’ meeting.” Distress of 
goods attended Friends in Darlington from 
the days when yeomen and carriers were mulct 
in sums of £40 or so “for attending meet- 
ings,” when [in 1676] the law illustrated the 
Gospel, preaching from “ bear ye one another's 
burdens,” by taking six milch cows from one 
Richard Watson for preaching in a meeting : 
down to the recent days when “ church-rates” 
seized their yearly quota. It is stated that 
the earliest meetings of the Society were at 
Cockerton ; it is certain that they were at the 
houses of Friends—one Thomas Truman espe- 
cially suffering early for allowing a meeting 
in his house. The old meeting-house is said 
to have been built in 1760, enlarged about 
1790, and rebuilt as it now is in 1839. The 
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On the 3d ult. a gathering unique in the 
North commenced at Darlington—for by the 
Skerne-side town some hundreds of represen- 
tatives of Friends’ First-day schools met in 
one of their Conferences, held at intervals. 
To those who do not know the aptitude for 
business and the readiness for recreation pos- 
sessed by Friends, the privately-circulated 
programme of four days’ work and pleasure 
would be appalling. That programme in- 
cludes meetings of a devotional character, 
sessions for the reading of papers on school 
topics, and discussions thereon; excursions 
are expected to Rokebyand to Rivaulx Abbey, 
garden parties are projected, and thirteen of 
the chief grounds in the suburbs are opened 
to the guests. Above five hundred visitors 
and delegates are expected, for whose accom- 
modation, comfort and convenience prepara- 
tions have for a fortnight past been in prog- 
ress. It may not be uninteresting, in con- 
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cemetery deed dates from 1768, but no record 
of its use occurs for some years. A century 
ago there were about 160 Friends in Darling- 
ton ; in 1836 there were about 134 members; 
in 1861 about 240; and at present there are 
about 340, besides a large number professing 
the principles but not in actual membership. 

Not only have the numbers increased, but 
the wealth and influence of Darlington Qua- 
kerism have been many times multiplied. 
The early days of the Society were those of a 
gathering of disciples presumably poor; but 
as the years rolled on the business capacities 
of two families have created abounding wealth 
for them. By these, trade has been devel- 
oped, traffic created and fostered, schemes 
once deemed Utopian have been carried pros- 
perously out ; and of the influx of wealth into 
the district no smal] share has fallen to the 
lot of those whose fructifying energies have 
largely caused the influx. In the town of 
their adoption—for neither the Backhouses 
nor the Peases can trace their Darlington 
descent beyond a few generations—this legit- 
imate influence has naturally led to an exalt- 
ation of Quakerism. Hence four of its seven 


mayors have been Fox’s Friends—its present 
mayor being one; one-half of its aldermanic 
bench, a few of its Councillors, three of the 
members of its School Board, and its present 
Parliamentary representative are of the same 


denomination. The invited guests, and those 
for whom the Conference is convened, are the 
representatives of and the teachers in the 
Friends’ First-day schools, The Friends’ 
First-day School Association is an institution 
commenced twenty-eight years ago, some of 
the component schools being, however, much 
older. . . . . . . 

The oldest school seems to be that estab- 
lished at Nottingham in 1792 for young 
women ; the largest schools are those at Bir- 
mingham, where forty-one male and twenty 
female teachers have under their spiritual 
tuition 1,590 male and 568 female adult 
scholars. During the existence of these schools, 
above 20,000 scholars have entered them. The 
best attended school during the last quarter 
of the past year seems to have been the oldest, 
for more than ninety-five per cent, of the 
scholars attended on the average during that 
period of time. An almost uninterrupted 
period of numerical prosperity has charactcr- 
ized the history of the association ; of which 
it may also be said that whilst its efforts have 
blessed many, they have exerted a beneficial 
influence on the Society from which it springs, 
and madevit “in labors more abundant.” . . . 

Under circumstances like these, the Confer- 
ence of Teachers and Friends assembled in 
Darlington. The locality has long been noted 
for its Quakerism—potential, if not numeri- 
cally great in comparison with other denom- 
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inations. It enterprisingly furnished the 
means for George the Great to set distance 
at defiance; it planted and assiduously watched 
over a port at Teesmouth ; it has developed, 
to an extent undreamt of a generation ago, 
the vast coal treasures of South Durham, and 
the almost inexhaustible ore deposits of Cleve- 
land. For exactly a century one of its best- 
known names has been honored as the head 
of a firm of “ bankers stern and steady ;” and 
for a dozen years longer another name has 
been familiar as a household word in the 
mouths of farmers and dealers in wool. It 
has let the “ fair white-winged peacemaker,” 
Commerce, fly ; and it has not been forgetful 
of the responsibilities attached to the wealth 
which is the result of that flight. Quakerism 
has gone to educate beyond its own narrow 
limits ; and this has certainly been far from 
being done in thespirit of those who “com passed 
heaven and earth to make one proselyte.” 
An undenominational spirit—rare amongst 
the sects—has been even carried to excess, 
not from exclusiveness, but from a desire not 
to mar the name which has procured it ad- 
mission into every church, and credit with 
those of every creed, when those who would 
have made proselytes would have been repulsed 
with scorn. In the exercise of that spirit, the 
operations ef its schools have been carried on 
for the benefit of adults and children of other 
denominations, or of those amongst whom it 
has endeavored to carry out the spirit of the 
Laureate’s lines : 
‘‘ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence with it dwell, 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before— 

But vaster—” 
Desiring, then, that those who are the work- 
ers in this cause should confer together as to 
how their work may be made increasingly 
useful, some 900 delegates and Friends meet 
together as representatives, not only of dis- 
tinct schools in Britain and Ireland, but of 
distinct schools of thought in a Society which 
for two centuries has borne the burden and 
heat of the day wherever in “ bloodless fight 
freedom shivered a spear.”’ And it may not 
be amiss to quote from the “ Quarterly” of 
the denomination, a hope that in the “ land 
vf Goshen,” which Darlington is to the relig- 
ious community, rich blessings may be re- 
n. »1 to the “joy of both visitors and vis- 
ited.” —-Neweastle Chronicle. 
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A WOMAN’S LOVE AND A CHILD’s FAITH. 


John Swinaell was one of that large class 
of well-to do mechanics who had never known 
what it was to be without work and good 
wages; and, like many more, was guilty of 
such sins as extravagance, love of ease, and 
intemperance. Asa result, he was always in 
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debt. He and his family were never fit to be 
seen, as far as clothes or rags went, and his 
poor wife became quite broken down. 

John Swindell went every night to the 
public-house, where he drank beer, smoked, 
played at bagatelle or dominoes, or talked, 
argued, and quarrelled with other men quite 
as bad as himself. While he spent money 
and time there, his family were undergoing 
slow starvation at home. 

John had continued this practice some 
years, and although he spent so much, he 
seldom became positively drunk : in fact, he 
could take a good deal without any one being 
much the wiser. 
more numerous as well as older, and it was 
plain to his wife that he was becoming more 
confirmed in his bad habits. In consequence 


of the poverty and distress of the family, the) 


eldest child, “ Johnny,” bearing his father’s 
own name, could not be paid for at school, and 
so was sent toa Ragged School, where he 
became a general favorite with the superin- 
tendent and teachers, because he was kind 
and gentle, attentive to his lessons, and usu- 
ally rezular in going to school. He had les- 
sons to learn at home in the evening, at which 
his mother always assisted, and afterwards 
got him off early to bed. For years, there- 
fore, he was totally ignorant of his father’s 
bad propensity for drink. How well did his 
mother screen her bad husband, and preserve 
her boy from knowing his father’s faults. 
What a noble woman! and what a pity there 
are so few! Johnny knew they were poor, 
but he did not know the exact cause. 

At length John Swindell’s habits of in- 
toxication became so fixed, and he stayed out 
so late at night, that he frequently lay out the 
rest on the floor in front of the grate—not the 
fire, as there was very seldom a spark to be 
seen, and there he would lie like a great hog, 
fast asleep, and snoring, while the poor wife 
had to sit by and call him early to go to 
work. His practice was now to take a hasty 
“ swill,” as he called his washing, and steer 
straight off to a well-known house on the 
road, which was always open for early cus- 
tomers, where he contrived to obtain a quench- 
ing draught for his parched and burning 
throat. One night John was worse than usual. 
He was brought home by three roystering 
companions, and so helpless and insensible 
that he fell out of their hands on the fi. ‘as 
if he were dead ; and there he lay. His com- 
panions looked upon the affair as a good piece 
of fun, and made much noise, as well as 
clamor for more drink. This awoke little 
Johnny, who crept from his attic bed of straw 
to the foot of the stairs, where he stood hor- 
rified and shivering from head to foot at the 
sight which was before him. When the men 
were gone he stole back to bed, not having 








At length his family grew | 
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been seen by his distressed mother, and, after 
many bitter tears, fell asleep, and saw, in his 
childish dreams, many similar scenes of his 
parent’s degradation. In the morning, the 
family sat down to breakfast, the whole of 
the eatables being insufficient for one of them. 
Johnny saw his mother was not at all in- 
clined for taking anything, and this brought 
to his mind the events of the past night, so 
he said hastily, “What do you think of 
father now? I did’nt know as how he ever 
|got drunk.” “ Hush, my dear boy,” said the 
mother, “‘we must not speak of it; we must 
ask God to give him strength to keep from 
doing it again.” 

Years passed on, and Johnny became an 
apprentice; and it was now no secret to him 
that his father was a confirmed drunkard. 
Unfortunately, and much against his mother’s 
will, John Swindell took his son into his own 
place of work, where the worst companions 
were to be found; the result was, Johnny 
first sought gay company, and, going from 
one thing to another, imitated his father, 
until it was commonly observed that it was 
impossible to decide which was the worst of 
the two—father or son. 

When Johnny was out of his apprentice- 
ship, his father’s family was large. The 
youngest was a girl, not more than seven 
years of age. She was a meek and gentle little 
creature, and it was evident the habits of her 
father, combined with the distress of her 
mother, were much felt by her. The teacher 
at the Ragged School had taken great interest 
in the child, and the dear little thing had con- 
fided to her the troubles which disturbed her 
heart; she, in return, encouraged little Bessie 
to pray earnestly for her father and brother ; 
and often the two would kneel together after 
school, and would ask that these dear ones 
might be rescued from so much sin and degra- 
dation. 

One afternoon she went home rejoicing with 
a small reward book, having the title “ Little 
Children Often Pray,” No. 3, Juvenile Series, 
Orphans’ Printing Press, Leominster. John 
Swindell was just out of bed. He had been 
drinking heavily the night before, and as he 
sat in front of the scanty fire, trembling and 
depressed by the influences of drink, although 
it was summer time, he resembled a man 
under the effects of extreme cold, and when 
happy little Bessie entered, he was feeling as 
disagreeable with himself and everybody as 
he could be. “ Look, daddy, what a nice lit- 
tle book teacher gave me today. Won't 
you read it?” “ Be off,’ was the surly an- 
swer; “don’t bother me, or I'll make you 
know of it.” The poor child was snubbed, 





but in a short time her mind was again fixed 
on the contents of the book, and as she prat- 
tled over it in her childish manner, John him- 
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self began to feel curious to know what could 
be there to charm her so. After watching 
her closely for some time, he said, “ Here, 
young’un, give me that book.” And as she ap- 
peared to hesitate, scarcely knowing whether 
he intended to destroy it or not, he added, 
‘Now don’t be a month about it: give it up 
to me now, or you'll know of it.” “Give 
your father the book, my dear,” said the 
mother, and praying within herself that he 
might receive goed by reading it, she added, 
‘You would like father to read your book, 
Bessie ?”” “Oh! yes, mother, I should,” said 
the child, and at once gave it up to her father. 
He read it through attentively, and atfter- 
wards again: the subject appeared to interest 
him. On reaching the end a second time, he 
hastily brushed a tear from his eyes, and sat 
long gazing into the fire, almost as motionless 
as death. Little Bessie was silently watching 
him, and the mother, we may be sure, did not 
fail to see what was the state of affairs, but 
she, poor thing, knew her duty was to say 
nothing. John became more disturbed, and 
fidgeted in his chair; at last he took out his 
ragged pocket handkerchief and fairly wiped 
his eyes, but turned his tace towards the 
chimney to avoid being seen. Little Bessie 
caw his troubles, and stole noiselessly towards 
a chair at the other side of the cheerless 
dwelling, and, kneeling down, her little hands 
clasped, her eyes closed, and face turned up- 
ward, uttered this simple, child-like and trust- 
ing petition: 

** Please, God, do take father’s trouble and 
mother’s trouble away; help father to read 
my book, and then he will know about the 
little children who prayed to God; and 
please, God, do take care of my father, and 
help him to go past the public-house without 
going in, and then we shall have better tea, 
and more to eat, and we all shall have warmer 
clothes, and better shoes that wont let in wet. 
Please, God, I’m only a little girl, but teacher 
says if I ask You from the bottom of my heart, 
You will do what I ask Yon to, Soneale 
Jesus Christ told her so. Amen.” 

For the first time during many years, John 
kissed his child and nursed her on his knee. 
He grew more calm and inclined to talk, and 
when the other children came in, he did not 
appear to be ill-tempered and morose: so 
different was he from his usual habits when 
in the house, that every one noticed it. 

After a while the fire was roused up, and 
by the aid of a few sticks the kettle was made 
to boil, which was an introduction to weak 
tea and short allowance of bread. But John 
ate and drank without complaint: he was 
evidently thinking. When the table was 
cleared the children were requested to be 
quiet, and one of them was specially directed 
to bring the mother’s old book. Handing it 
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to his wife, he said, “ Now, old woman, give 

us a bit of your consolation, what is good for 

you may do me no harm; so read a bit, will 
ou ?” 

With a full heart she complied, and read 
the third chapter of John’s gospel, and at the 
close he asked, “I suppose if a man believes, 
as Bessie says, from the bottom of his heart, 
about God loving people, he will be saved, 
wont he?” “John,” replied his wife, ‘‘ those 
who believe on the Son of God, Jesus Christ, 
as the Saviour of sinners, are born again, and 
shall not come into condemnation, but are 
passed from death unto life; they are justified 
in the sightof God, made free from the do- 
minion of sin, and are raised to a life of holi- 
ness unto the Lord. The children of God 
have no fear of hell. That place, John, was 
never prepared for men, only for the devil 
and his angels; but men choose to go there 
rather than believe and be saved. Did you 
notice our little Bessie’s faith ? Can you not 
believe like her, that God will answer prayer, 
and give you strength to resist your evil 
habits? Oh! John, what would I give or do 
if you would accept this truth as your means 
of salvation,” and the poor woman fairly gave 
way. Afteratime John rose up to go out, 
but his wife put herself before him, earnestly 
and lovingly saying, “ Do not go out to-night, 
dear John ; you will not have strength to re- 
sist the temptation of the public-house, and 
you know how poor we are.” “ Wife,” said 
he, ‘‘ I can resist, I shall resist; I have found 
that which will help me, I believe ; that dear 
child has enabled me to find Christ, and I must 
go now and tell Johnny; I want him to be 
saved as well.’”’ He gently placed his poor 
wife on a chair, strode out of the house, and 
soon was at the lodgings of Johnny, who as 
usual was from home with bad companions. 
Through some remarkable cause, however, 
never explained, Johnny came up as his 
father was going away. “I was leaving a 
message that we desired to see thee to-night, 
Johnny ; prap’s thee’l come home wi’ me now ; 
I’ve something to tell that may be’ll do thee 
good.” “All right, guvnor,” said Johnny, 
** out with it, and let us know all about it.” 
As they walked along, John told his son 
what he had read about prayer in the little 
book ; how little Bessie had supplicated for 
him, and how his heart had condemned him. 
“ Johnny,” said he, “I am a great brute and 
a fool. I heard all these things when I was 
young, but didn’t care for sin; if I had, | 
might have been a better man. To tell thee 
plainly, Johnny, J have found Christ to-night, 
and I want thee to find Him aswell. I don’t 
mean to go any more to the public-house; | 
know I can resist, for I have found the secret 
—I can ask God, and He will help me if I 
ask from the bottom of my heart. Johnny, 
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I’ve been born again, and I want thee to 
know how happy I am, and to see thee as glad 
as me.” 

Johnny was dumb with astonishment, but 
he was not a stranger to the words he had 
heard. The same had been frequently ring- 
ing in his ears since he left the Ragged 
School, where, like Bessie, he had received 
the good seed, but had suffered it to be choked 
by gross sin and wickedness. In mute silence 
they walked the rest of the way, and at length 
entered the house. “ Here’s Johnny, mother,” 
but the son broke out intoa wild, loud laugh, 
and, pointing to his father, said, “ What do 
you think of him now? Why he’s turned 
methody ; he’s been canting rarely all up the 
street. Only fancy that, and he was drunk 
last night.” 

“Johnny,” said the mother, “you know 
something of the truth, but have been closing 
your heart for years against it. You can- 
not forget the night when you first saw your 
father’s sin. Inever thought you would have 
falleu as you have done.” “ There, that'll 
do,” exclaimed the young man, “I didn’t 
come here for thiscant. If I’d a known what 
he wanted I shouldn’t ha’ come, I tell you.” 
So saying, he darted out of the door, and was 
soon out of the sound of their voices; but 
there was one Voice he could not stifle or 
suppress. Something seemed to be saying 
constantly, “ Johnny, you have been told the 
truth very often; you have known some- 
thing of it, but your heart has been closed 
against it for years.” He sought his com- 
panions and gay scenes, but still the voice 
was ringing in his ears, haunting him wher- 
ever he went, “What do you think of him 
now ?” 

He well knew he was doing wrong to in- 
sult his parents by scornful remarks, more 
especially when such were throwa at ihem 
while seeking his good. He knew that their 
intentions were of the right kind, but he 
feared his companions, and therefore would 
rather, in his condition at that time, sacrifice 
his parents’ love than brave the vulgar sar- 
casm and wicked ‘jeers of those who were 


dragging him down to ruin, both body and 
soul, 



















































































(To be concluded.) 
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MEMOIR OF ROBERT CHARLETON, EDITED BY 
HIS SISTER-IN-LAW, ANNA M,. FOX. 
(Continued from page 85.) 

From the record preserved of his work in 
the ministry of the Gospel we take the fol- 
lowing instructive passages. “ When a mes- 
sage was brought to Jesus that one was sick 
and unable to come to Him, He said, ‘I will 


























come and heal him ’-——and so He went to the 
bedside of the sufferer, as in the case of!helpless state from disease of the spine, un- 
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Peter’s wife’s mother: and what a blessed 


fever it is that brings Christ to the bedside! 


We may come and lean our guilty heads 


upon the Saviour’s pure and spotless bosom ; 
or, if we feel too guilty to dare to do this, we 
may follow the example of the woman, who 
was a sinner, who came and knelt at His feet 
and washed them with tears, and He did not 
cast her out—He sent her away comforted and 
forgiven. 


“ We do not realize in its fulness the abound- 


ing and unutterable and infinite love of God, 
who waits to be gracious to us. We are told, in 
this was manifested the love of God toward 
us, that He gave His Son, as if this greatest 
manifestation of love threw all others in the 
shade. ‘When the poor and needy seek 
water and there is none,-and their tongue 
faileth them for thirst,’ it is said, ‘I will 
open rivers in high places, and springs in the 
midst of the desert.’ Sometimes we feel so 
utterly empty, that we should prize a few 
drops of the water of life. to keep our souls 
alive; but not according to our thoughts are 
God’s ways. He will open for us the rivers 
of His goodness and love.” 


“* Lead me in Thy truth and teach me, for 


Thou art the God of my salvation ; on Thee 
do I wait all the day.’ It is a good thing to 
be enabled to feel the desire that is expressed 
in the first part of this verse, to feel our own 
ignorance and liability to error, and to ask 
to be led and taught. But it is a higher and 
still better thing to beable to say, ‘ Thou art 
the God of my salvation ;’ to know that the 
wall of separation between us, defiled as we 
are by sin, and a God of infinite purity, is 
gone, and we may draw near by the blood of 
Jesus; to know that we may come to God, 
not filled with terror, but coming to a Father 


full of kindness and rich in mercies; to come 
to Him by the new and living way which 


Jesus hath consecrated for us through the 


veil, that is to say, His flesh ; that we may 


draw near with full assurance of faith, hav- 


ing our hearts sprinkled from an evil con- 
science, and our bodies washed with pure 
water.” 

The sympathetic visits of R. C. to those 


‘| who were in affliction are alluded to as occa- 


sions of deep interest. One was to a friend 
on her death-bed. As he sat by her, she 
spoke in a clear, confident tone of voice, en- 
tirely different from her usual manner, telling 
him how wonderfully she was supported. 
She said that she could feel Christ’s presence 
with her, and that when lying awake at night, 
she was comforted by one promise after an- 
other, and added, “ I could not have believed 
that God would be so gracious !” 

Another was to a poor woman, who, for 
twenty-two years had been lying in a totally 
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able to move herself on ber bed. Of her he 
says, ‘‘ but though under this unusual pres- 
ence of bodily afflictions, she is favored to 
enjoy such a sense of the Lord’s pardoning 
love and mercy in Christ Jesus, and such pre- 
cious communion with Him, that the sleep- 
less hours of the night seem to fly swiftly by, 
while she is permitted in His condescending 
goodness to lean her head, as it were, upon 
His sacred bosom, and to experience the pre- 
cious fulfilment of those remarkable words in 
the Song of Solomon, ‘ Let Him kiss me with 
the kisses of His mouth.’ 1 thought I should 
like to tell thee of this beautiful example of 
the tender compassion of our ‘merciful and 
faithful High Priest’ who, having Himself 
suffered, being tempted, is also able to suc- 
cor in every possible extremity those who 
are tempted.” 

For several years R. C. had suffered from 
a cancerous affection in the ear and neck. 
In 1866 this had so far increased as to render 
a surgical operation imperative, and he de- 
cided to submit to it. Of this he says, “ My 
dear wife and myself were quite aware of the 
critical nature of the operation, and of the 
uncertainty of its issue. Yet, as it appeared 


to be the only means by which the progress 
of the malady, which must have eventually 
proved fatal, could be checked, we had no 
misgiving as to this being the right course for 


us to take. At the same time, though en- 
deavoring to ‘trust and not be afraid,’ my 
dear wife was much afflicted in the prospect 
before us, and I could not but feel the solem- 
nity of the circumstances in which I was 
placed ; standing (for aught I knew) not far 
from the confines of the eternal world. This 
was our situation when, late in the evening 
preceding the morning on which the opera- 
tion was to take place, I received a letter 
irom a dear friend then in the far west of 
America, written under the pressure of much 
religious feeling, but in entire igaorante of 
my outward circumstances. In that letter 
he dwelt largely on the consolations of the 
Gospel, and quoted also the same beautiful 
passage, ‘When thou paseest through the 
waters I will be with thee,’ etc. (The friend 
to whom he was writing had also quoted the 
text). Coming to me in this way, so unex- 
pectedly, and so entirely beyond the reach of 
human contrivance, it seemed more like a 
voice direct from heaven than I had ever 
before known.” 

The night previous to the operation, he 
‘was favored with such a precious sense of 
the gracious presence and love of our Saviour, 
that fear seemed to be taken away.” The 
next morning it was successfully performed, 
and he recovered with unusual rapidity. 

In 1869, being invited to preside at a meet- 
ing of a Bristol Auxiliary of the London 
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Missionary Society, he delivered an opening 
address, from which (as given in one of the 
local papers) the following instructive re- 
marks are iaken: “Those who had lived 
long enough to watch the progress of things 
during the last thirty or forty years, could 
hardly have failed to observe that, while there 
were many things of a hopeful character, and 
calling for much devout thankfulness—many 
precious evidences that God had been gra- 
cious—contemporary with those evidences 
they would have witnessed in other directions, 
a tendency to increasing assimilation be- 
tween the Church and the world—a tendency 
shown not only in the eager pursuit of wealth, 
and the doubtful character of the means 
sometimes resorted to for its attainment, but 
not less so in the manner of its expenditure— 
a tendency showing itself in some of our 
more wealthy Christian families in a style of 
Juxurious expenditure, barely consistent with 
any sound view of Christian simplicity and 
moderation—in the character of their recre- 
ations and social parties, and in various 
particulars which he need not enumerate ; £0 
that to a thoughtful mind, the idea was sug- 
gested that, instead of keeping in view the 
precept, ‘Come out from among them and be 
ye separate,’ the endeavor had been to see 
how far the Church and the world might 
unite upon one common platform. And he 
was far from being certain that these 
tendencies were confined to their domestic 
habits; he was not sure that a similar 
tendency did not show itself in some de- 
gree even in much that related to public 
worship. Was it not something of this 
kind which led in many cases to the dis- 
proportionate attention paid to the quality of 
the music, and the various points of detail 
which could only be regarded as matters of 
taste? Far be it from him to attach immod- 
erate importance to these things; but, besides 
this, there was the highly elaborate, orna- 
mental character of many of their modern 
places of worship. As much money—of which 
they professed to be stewards—was sometimes 
expended in the mere architectural embellish- 
ments of a single building as would support 
a family of missionaries for years in some 
heathen land, or as would provide a commo- 
dious missionary chapel, or preaching room, 
in some populous and neglected district of a 
large city ; whereas all that had been done 
in the way of city missions and agencies of 
that kind fell so far short of the requirements, 
that the fearful tide of drunkenness and de- 
bauchery rolled on without any apparent 
check or diminution.”’ 

He proceeded to say, ‘* He could not avoid 
the impression that the genteel and orna- 
mental type of Christianity, which modern 
arrangements tended so much to foster, was 











less adapted to meet the wants of the world 
—to make effectual incursions upon the 
kingdom of Satan—than that firmer and more 
rubust type of Christianity spoken of in the 
precept, ‘Therefore endure hardness as a 


good soldier of Jesus Christ’” . . . 


‘The less they depended upon all subordinate 
means of attraction, and the more nakedly 


they depended upon the attractive power of 


the Divine and all-powerful magnet spoken 
of by our Lord, when he said, ‘and I, if 1 be 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me,’ the 
more would they be blessed in their own 


souls, and the more would they be made the | 


| 


means of blessing others.”’ 

“The chairman added, that these remarks 
had been made in no censorious spirit, but 
in a spirit of earnest Christian. affection, and 
with a deep feeling of his own unworthiness 
and unprofitablenesa in the Divine sight.” 

The author of the memoir states that it 
was the desire of R. C. to promote, as far as was 
compatible with uncompromising adherence 
to religious convictions, a brotherly fellow- 
ship among Christians in their service for the 
one Lord and Master, that induced him to 
accept the invitation to preside over the 
meeting, and, having done so, he availed 
himself of the opportunity to express plainly 
his views on the important points alluded to 
in his address. 

After several years of comparative health, 
symptoms of the return of the fatal disease 
began to appear. It was decided, in 1870, 
that another surgical operation could not be 
attempted. In view of the solemn and not 
far distant result, he could say, “I am favored 
with great freedom from anxiety on the 
subject, being assured that all will be ordered 
for the best, by One who is infinite, not only 
in wisdom, but in love. I feel it to be also a 
matter for much thankfulness that I have 
hitherto had very little of bodily suffering to 
endure. Whether this comparative exemp- 
tion from suffering may continue or not is a 
point which I am quite willing to leave to 
Him by whom the hairs of our head are all 
numbered.” 

At the first meeting in 1870 R. C. thus 
addressed his assembled friends: “The con- 
cluding words of Paul’s second epistle to 
Timothy, ‘The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy 
spirit,’ have appeared to me to comprehend 
all that our highest aspirations could reach 
to in desires for ourselves and one another, at 
the opening of another year. That whatever 
might be our experience of joy or sorrow, 
prosperity or adversity, as it relates to out- 
ward things, through the course of the com- 
ing year, yet if we were privileged to realize 
the blessedness of the Lord Jesus Christ being 
with our spirits, all would be emphatically 
well. This is the same blessing as is implied 
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in the words, ‘that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith,’ or in our Lord’s own gracious 
words of Divine condescension, ‘ Abide in 
Me, and I in you;’ and if so, then, ‘ Because 
I live ye shall live also.’ ” 

“Now, if, in remembering that it is by faith 
we must be made partakers of these rich 
blessings, our minds may sink into discourage- 
ment in view of the feebleness of our poor, 
faltering faith, let us remember, also, that 
true saving faith is the gift of God—‘ that 
no man can come unto Me, except the Father 
which hath sent Me, draw him.’ Instead, 
therefore, of vainly striving by any effort of 
our own, or by straining our own feelings, to 
work up our minds into a more lively faith, 
let us rather yield our hearts to the secret 
gentle drawings of that Spirit whose blessed 
office is to take of the things of Christ and 
show them unto us; giving us to see (as man 
cannot do) our own part and lot in this mat- 
ter; giving us to see that to us, all unworthy 
as we are, to us, even to us, is the word of 
this salvation sent; enabling us with the 
eye of faith to behold Him as the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 
And He is so revealed to us in order that out 
of this fulness, as an inexhaustible treasury, 
we all might receive, and grace for grace— 
pardoning grace—renewing and sanctifying 
grace—upholding and restoring grace—all 
that a God of infinite grace is waiting to be 
stow; all that the utmost need of a poor 
sinner can require.” 

(To be concluded.) 





~~ 


EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE WO- 
MEN’S YEARLY MEETING OF IOWA. 


The sisterly greetings of other Yearly 
Meetings bearing witness to the keeping power 
of Christ, brought comfort to our hearts, in 
the assurance that the efficacy of the same 
grace which keeps others will keep us also, as 
there is a coming into and abiding there- 
in. Warm interest and tender sympathy 
were felt and expressed for those of our mem- 
bers both present and absent, who feel borne 
down under the presence of care and afflic- 
tion. May these cast all upon God, and find 
relief and comfort in the blessed realization 
that He does indeed care for and sustain 
them. 

The deficiencies noted in the reports from 
subordinate meetings led to much _heart- 
searching. 

The necessity of living under the blessed 
influence of the Spirit of Christ, by means of 
which our daily lives in the world may beas a 
city set upon a hill, was impressed upon us. 
We have been enjoined to guard our children 
against pernicious reading, and to place such 
reading within their reach as will have a ten- 
dency to elevate the mind and create a taste 
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for the Holy Scriptures, and also to devote a 
part of each day to reading with them not 
only from this most precious volume, but from 
other instructive works; and not to Jet house- 
hold cares hinder our communion with Christ. 

The necessity of bearing a faithful testi- 
mony to the entire freedom of the gospel 
ministry by being willing to deny ourselves, 
putting bonds upon our pride that leads to 
superfiuous dress and living, and give the 
means thus saved in making free the gospel 
of Christ, was brought before us. As our 
hearts are drawn out in love to our Heavenly 
Father, we will be constrained to leave our 
engagements to meet for worship in our mid- 
week meetings; being willing to make the 
sacrifice though it costs us something. 

The benefits resulting from the beginning 
with our children as soon as they can lisp 
the name of Jesus, to train them for heaven, 
and of leading them early into habits of 
prayer, and the need of a more personal labor 
tor their salvation, were dwelt upon, as well 
as the indispensable need, on the part of the 
mothers, of a pure and undefiled religion, if 
they would lead their children to Christ. 

Faithful not only in the much, but in the 
little that is committed, be willing to be the 
bearer of even a cup of cold water to refresh 
the laborers in the Lord’s harvest field, real- 
izing that it is a privilege as well as a duty 
to promote His work. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 3, 1874. 


SumMER Is EnpEep.—Many of those to 
whom our paper is a weekly visitor have, 
through the months just passed, been busy 
with the labors of the harvest-field, the chief 
outward concern of their rural year. Others 
have enjoyed their season of partial -relief 
from care, going from the cities and their 
neighborhood to the mountains or the sea- 
shore, or, at least, to seek rest and retirement 
in the country. Toall, then, the autumn is 
an era in the year; to some its fruitful close, 
te others, the time of a new beginning. With 
the ancient Romans, the year began in the 
spring ; with the Greeks, in summer ; in the 
civil reckoning of the later Jews, its com- 
mencement was about the time of their seventh 
month from the Passover, corresponding with 
the Roman October, our Tenth month. 
This last seems not an unnatural time for it, 
in view of the characters of the seasons. No 
figure in poetry is more suggestive, than that 
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of autumnal ripening and decay, as typical of 
the decline and death of man’s body ; followed 
(after the winter sleep of death) by a spring- 
like resurrection. This hope is as brightly 
shown in the one season, as sadness 
tempered by the beauty of falling leaves in 
the other. Thus a Christian sentiment ap- 
pears in the poet’s words, written in reply to 
one who had called the latter “ melancholy 
days :” 


is 


“ What is there saddening in these autumn leaves?’ 


Yet, in all seasons, the sadness or the hope 
is in (though not all of) ourselves. If we 
have grown with the unfolding of the year, 
God’s sunshine falling upon us never in vain, 
dew and rain making us fruitful in the field 
of offering, then the summer’s rejoicing will be 
ours. The fall will come, and afterwards the 
winter; “and the doors shall be shut in the 
streets, when the sound of the grinding is 
low ;” yet none of these things will move us ; 
as “the grass withereth, the flower fadeth, 
but the word of the Lord endureth forever.” 

It is, then, a pertinent question for every 
one to ask himself, Have I responded, 
during the past year, to the good gifts of our 
Father in heaven, in providence and grace ? 
If not, we have been cumberers of the ground. 
No sadder words were written, on behalf of 
his people, by the prophet of the “ Lamenta- 
tions,” than these: “‘ The harvest is past, the 
summer is ended, and we are not saved.” 


Western Yearty Meerine.—Through the 
favor of a correspondent, we are enabled to give 
the following particulars: This meeting convened 
at Plainfield, Indiana, on Sixth-day, Ninth month 
18th, Ministers present, with certificates from 
other Yearly Meetings, were as follows: North 
Carolina, Allen Jay and Mary B. Wilson ; Ohio, 
Asahel H. Hussey and- Rebecca Warrington ; 
Indiana, Luke Woodard, Robert Knight, David 
Douglas, Daniel Hill, Wm. G. Hubbard, Nathan 
T. and Esther Frame; lowa, Ellwood QOzbun, 
Joel Bean, Job Smith, Barclay Jones and Louisa 
Painter. Also, present without minutes, Rich- 
ard Esterbrook, of Philadelphia; Joseph D. 
Hoag, of Iowa; Charles F. Coffin, Rufus P. 
King, C.8. Hubbard and Nathan H. Bollinger, 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

Barnabas C. Hobbs was appointed clerk and 
Ellwood C, Siler and John A. Taylor, assistants. 
With the approbation of the body, meetings for 
devotion, preparatory to the business meetings, 
were appointed to be held daily at 8 A. M. 
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Epistles were received and read from all ar 
Yearly Meetings in correspondence, except Iowa. 
Six thousand copies of the London epistle were | 
ordered to be printed for distribution. | 

A new Quarterly Meeting was established at) 
West Grove. Hamilton county; to consist of | 
three Monthly Meetings, taken out of Union} 
Quarterly Meeting. A proposition was also re-| 
ceived for the formation of a new Quarterly Meet- 
ing at Kokomo. Honey Creek Quarterly Meet-| 
ing brought forward a proposal for the constitu- | 
tion of a new Yearly Meeting; to consist of | 
Northern, Wabash and Mississinawa Quarterly | 
Meetings. of Indiana Yearly Meeting, and Honey 
Creek, of Western Yearly Meeting ; the place of | 
meeting to be Marion, Grant county, Indiana. | 
A committee was appointed to confer upon the| 
subject with a committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting, if such should be appointed. 

The subject of the mode of appointing elders 
was under consideration, wit view to assimil- 
ating the discipline thereupon to that of some of 
the other Yearly Meetings; according to which 
the list of elders undergoes revision once in three 
years, or oftener, through a joint committee of 
the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings. This sub- 
ject, and that of the revision of the Queries, were 
referred to a committee to report next year. 
Our account of this meeting will be concluded 
next week. 





Mount Puieasant Boarpine Scuooi, Oxnto.— 
Having hoped to receive a full and authoritative 
account of the jndicial decision regarding this 
property, we have postponed till now making al- 
lusion to it. From imformation published, it 
appears that, on the 20th of Sixth month of the 
present year, the Supreme Court decided that 
the School belongs to, and must be placed in 
possession of, the Yearly Meeting of Friends in 
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thing but drink. There were five of us small 
people. Our mother with her own hands pro- 
vided for us all.” “She taught us to pray. We 
grew up with a very large estimate of the power 
of prayer.” 

The testimony of the same writer is important 
also on another point. He has been lecturing 
for nineteen years, from time to time, “ upon the 
potency of the prayers of women in grog-shops.”” 
Fourteen years ago, and since, the very same 
plan has been tried, in about twenty towns. Yet 
no special effect followed until the end of last 
year. Dr. Lewis writes,** I know of no reason 
why the grand march did not begin before the 
last week of the year 1873.” 

Beginning at Hillsboro’ and Washington, Ohio, 
this movement has now become historical. The 
pamphlet before us gives a graphic account of its 


| progress and incidents. We have space at pres- 


ent only for a brief reference to some of the re- 
sults ascribed to it. Two thousand liquor 
saloons closed, half a hundred cities and towns 
entirely freed from rum-traffic; improvement ip 
the social, moral and religious condition of com- 
munities ; taxation lessened ; a moral sentiment 
formed, which will support temperance laws ; 
“rum-selling and rum-drinking have both become 
disreputable, and are under social ban;’’ 
churches have been purified, through the mora} 


\force of a sound Christian sentiment on the 


temperance question. These last results espec- 
ially appear to us of permanent importance. 
Healthy public opinion and popular feeling are 
indispensable to the success of any legislation on 
this subject, however wise it may be in itself. 





News rrom Sourm Arrica.—Through the 
kindness of Irvin Stanley, we have received a 
copy of the Cape Argus newspaper, dated the 





Ohio, in unity and correspondence with the body | 


of the Society. 


—_——__ - -ee—- 


Frienp’s Frespmen’s Revier Association.—| destined for service in observing the transit of 


Let not the brief appeal (published last week) 
on behalf of the work of Friends in the South, be 
overlooked or forgotten. It stated that the 
schools are about to be organized, and the treas- 
uryisempty. What more need now be said? 


Tue Woman’s Temperance Movement.—W. C. 


Steel of New York, has prepared for the “Nation- | 


al Temperance Society and Publication, House” a 
pamphlet of 83 pages, giving ‘‘ A Concise His- 
tory of the Woman’s War on Alcohol.” In Dr, 
Vio Lewis’ introduction to it, a touching record 
shows how early his interest in the subject be- 
gan. ‘There was trouble at our house when I 
was a small boy. My father had forgotten every 





6th ult. It mentions the arrival, on the 5th, in 
| Table Bay, of the U.S. Steamer Swatara, having 
‘on board five parties from the United States 


| Venus across the Sun’s disk, which will occur 
on the 9th of Twelfth month next. Upon this 
jarrival the editor of the Argus observes that 

| “The time has been predicted when men shal! 
beat their swords into plough-shares and their 
|spears into pruning hooks ;—likewise when the 
lion and lamb shall lie down together. It looks 
something like an approach to it when we find 
war ships like the Challenger and Swatara con- 
verted into floating Observatories, alike pacific 
and scientific; and Papists and Protestants and 
nondescripts,—Jesuits and Anglicans and dis- 
senters of all sorts combined in perfect harmony 
on this great enterprise of cosmical interest and 
importance.” 
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DIED. 


LINDLEY.—On the 18th of Eighth month, 1874, 
Sarah Lindley, wife of George Lindley and daughter 
of Isaac and Amy Hobson, aged 73 years. She 
gave her companion and other attendants the assur- 
ance that she was prepared to enter into rest. She 
emigrated from North Carolina with her parents in 
1829, and settled in the unbroken wilderness in the 
limits of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting. She remained 
a consistent member of the same meeting until her 
death. Her surviving friends have the consolation 
of believing that their loss is her eternal gain. 


QUEEN.—On the 26th of Eighth month, 1874, in 
Hendricks County, Indiana, Isabella Queen, in the 
36th year of her age; a beloved member of Mill- 
Creek Monthly Meeting. She was of a meek and 
quiet spirit, unassuming in her manners, yet faithful 
to her post, which rendered her very useful in the 
little meeting of which she was a member and of 
which she was one of the pioneers. Her illness 
was short, but she told her friends that she felt ber 
way clear if she ehould be taken, and when she 
evidently was going she called on those around her 
to ‘Let their lights so shine,” not being able to 
complete the text. 

QUEEN.—On the 4th of Ninth month, 1874, at 
the residence of her father, James Queen, Cornelia 
Annie Queen, in her 1lth year; after a lingering 
illness, in which her mother, the above Isabella 
Queen, was ber constant watchful attendant. 

The day of her departure she called her father to 
herand gave to him and her brother and sisters 
very appropriate admonition and counsel. After 
she had relieved her mind, she told them she was 


now going home to Jesus, and sweetly passed 
away. 


NOTICE. 

The Female Branch of the Auxil‘ary Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends of Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing will meet on Fourth-day, the 7th inst., at 4 
o’clock, P. M. 

R. T. Hates, Secretary. 
NOTICE. 

A General Meeting has been appointed at Green- 
wood, ten miles north of Des Moines, Iowa, to com- 
mence Tenth month 9th, at 10 o’clock, A.M. Con- 
veyances will be at Des Moines for those who desire 
to attend, on Fifth-day, the 8th inst. 

G. P. Woop, 
Clerk of Yearly Meeting Committee. 
NOTICE. . 

Frienps’ First-pay Scuoot of Philadelphia will 
be re-opened at Twelfth Street Meeting-house, on 
First-day, Tenth month 4th, at 3 o’clock, P.M. The 
punctual attendance of teachers and scholars is 
affectionately invited. Josuva L. Batty, 


Superinteudent. 
Philadelphia, 10th month 1st, 1874. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXTRACT FROM A PRIVATE LETTER. 
Norma Institute, He: ena, ARK., 
Kighth mo. 26, 1874. 

It has been fearfully dry, and “‘ hot winds” 
prevailed for eight days, mercury rangin 
during the while from 102 to 106 in shade, an 
136 to 144 in thesun. Cotton, corn and vege- 
tables withered, and foliage of trees browned 
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perfectly in many places. Springs, streams, 
ponds and small lakes and bayous, affording 
stock-water, entirely dried up, that never were 
known to fail before. There is not a drop of 
water on this yard fit todrink now. The three 
cisterns are all dry. One well of nearly soft 
water very low, and another well of very fine 
‘white sulphur,” that has not failed before, 
is nearly dry. We shall deepen them ina 
few days. But we need money to make a 
deep and very large, new cistern to our new 
house for drinking water, completely filtered, 
and then filled with winter water, and then 
shut off. So we can have good drinking water 
in the hot summer and sickly fa/l months. Let 
us pray that those to whom God has given 
largely of His wealth, money and riches, to 
use for a while in this life, may be persuaded 
and induced to give a few hundreds, or may- 
be thousands, for finishing and furnishing this 
new building, intended for colored students’ 
dormitories, study-rooms, &c.; end for teach- 
ers’ rooms, an@Apartments for superintendent 
and matrons. Apartments where they may 
have some comfortable rooms and accommo- 
dations more like civilization than those old 
miserable barracks that have been our only 
shelter for more than eight years, exposing us 
continually to all weathers, wet, cold, dry, 
hot and sickly. 


We are in very great need of money to 


furnish rooms about this house, cisterns, Kc., 
and needing money to school the poor colored 
youth, especially girls—the daughters of wid- 
ows and men who think it needless to educate 
the girls. 


Our school opens 12th of Tenth month, and 
continues nine months. Charges per week, 
three dollars; twelve dollars per month. I 
am well acquainted with about twelve girls 
who ought to be here, and who would make 
capital teachers among their people, a8 soon 
as they get education sufficient, that cannot 
possibly earn the money to educate them- 
selves. 

My mission East was successful. ‘The house 
is plastered, and the carpenter and painter 
are fast finishing their work. The “ Macedoni- 
an cry” reaches me from every quarter since 
my return, and I am going constantly when I 
can leave here. Have fought out and gained 
the victory, on temperance, over the colored 
Baptist ministers and their members, who 
have opposed us for seven years, teaching 
that they could and did drink, and were stil! 
the Lord’s ministers, ke. Many are looking 
towards Friends. Eight applicants for mem- 
bership to come before our next Monthly 
Meeting. They live twenty miles from here, 
where we hold meeting once a month, and 
some of our teachers live. 


ALIDA CLARK. 
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The Revision of the Authorized Version of the 
Holy Bible. Read before the Thirteenth An- 
nual Meeting of the Friends’ First day School 
Association of Philadelphia and Vicinity. 
By Pror. Tuos. Cuase, A. M. 


(Concluded from page 93.) 


Rev. xvii, 8. The Textus Receptus and 
authorized version present a paradox not 
found in tle original text, in saying “ when 
they behel«. the beast that was and is not and 
yet is.” The true reading of the whole verse 
is: ‘The beast which thou sawest was, 
and is not, and is to come up out of the abyss, 
and goeth into perdition ; and they that dwell 
on the earth, whose names have not been 
written in the book of life from the founda- 
tion of the world, shall wonder when they 
behold the beast, that he was, and is not, and 
yet will come.” 

xxii, 11. Instead of “he that is righteous, 
let him be righteous still,” read “ he that is 
righteous, let him do righteousness still.” 

xxii, 14. For, “Blessed are they that do His 
commandments,” we should, read with the Si- 
naiticand Alexandrian manuscripts,* ‘Blessed 
are they that wash their robes, that they may 
have a right to the tree of life, and may enter 
in by the gates into the City.” 

I may speak of a few points where the 
text remains the same, but a more accurate 
translation may be given. 

Proper names of the same persons should 
bear the same forms in the New Testament as 
in the Old; thus for “ Elias” we should read 
“ Elijah.” 

Instead of “ that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken of the Lord by the prophet,” we 
should say “ by the Lord through the prophet,” 
ete. 

“ Ye have beard that it was said to them 
of old time;” not “‘ by them,” ete. 

Matt. vi, 1. “ Take heed that ye do not 
your righteousness before men,” not “ your 
alms,” ete. The injunction is general ; alms, 
and prayer, and fasting, are specified after- 
wards. 

vi, 2 and 5. For, “they have their re- 
ward,” we should say, ‘‘they have received 
their reward,” i. ¢., they have glory of men, 
they are seen of them, but they can expect 
nothing more. 

xxiii, 24. Read “strain out a gnat;” not 
“strain at a gnat,”’ which is a mere misprint. 
_ xxviii, 19. We should translate, ‘‘ baptiz- 
ing them info the name,” etc. 

Luke i, 59. Say, “and they were about to 
call him,” etc.; such being the force of the 
imperfect tense. So in v, 6, we should say, 
for the same reason, “their nets began to 





As the part of the great Vatican manuscript 
Which contained the book of Revelation has been 
lost, its authority cannot be cited on this passage. 
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break,” or “were at the point of breaking.” 

i, 63. Modern usage requires us to say 
“writing-tablet;”’ not “writing-table.” So 
the “ tables’’ of stone in the Old Testament 
are “‘ tablets.” 

vi, 16. “ Who became a traitor.” 

ix, 51. “ When the days were being ful- 
filled” (7. e., when the time was near) “‘ that 
he should be received up,” not “ when the 
time was come,” etc. 

John iv, 27. “ With a woman ;’ not “with 
the woman.” Lightfoot recites a rabbinical 
precept, ‘‘ Let no one talk with a woman 
in the street, no, not with his own wife.” 

John v, 35. “He was the burning and 
shining lamp ;” not “ light.” 

xiii, 58. ‘‘ Before Abraham was born, I am.” 

x, 16. “One flock, one shepherd;” not 
‘‘ one fold and one shepherd.” 

xiii, 2. “Supper being served,” not “ being 
ended.” 

Acts ii, 47. For “such as should be 
saved,” read “such as were being saved,” 
or, “were in the way of salvation.” The 
present participle, which is here used, sig- 
nifies “a progressive condition.” 

xvii, 22. “ Very religious,” or ‘‘ very de- 
vout;” not “ too superstitious.” 

xix, 2. For “ Have ye received the Holy 
Ghost since ye believed,” w2 should say “ Did 
ye receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed ?”’ 

Romans ix, 3. We should say, “I could 
have wished,” etc. The imperfect itself im- 
plies that it is impossible to entertain such a 
wish, things being as they are. 

xvi, 1. Tocorrespond with the translation 
ordinarily given to the same word, we ought 
to call Phoebe “a minister of the church,” 
not “a servant,” ete. Canon Lightfoot re- 
marks that ‘‘ testimony is here borne to the 
ministry of women in the apostolic times.” 
So in 1 Tim. iii, 11, we should not translate 
“their wives,” but ‘‘ the women,” i. e., the 
women-ministers, or, as our Anglican friends 
would say, “ the deaconesses.” 

1 Cor. xiv, 7. Translate, “a distinction in 
the notes ;” not “in the sounds,” etc. 

2 Cor. v, 10. “ For we must all be made 
manifest before the judgment-seat of Christ,” 
etc.; not simply “ appear.” 

vii, 10. The translation “Godly sorrow 
worketh repentance to salvation not to be re- 
pented of,” obscures the distinction between 
two very different words. The Geneva Trans- 
lation reads “causeth amendment,” etc. It 
would be better, perhaps, to retain “ worketh 
repentance,” and change “ not to be repented 

of ” to “not to be regretted.” 

Philippians iii, 21. Read, “who shall 
transform the body of our humiliation so that 
it shall be conformed to the body of his 
glory,” ete. 


1 Tim. vi, 10. The love of money is de- 
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clared to be, not the root (as if there were no 
other, as pride, hatred, intemperance, etc. ), 
but a root of all evils. 

Hebrews i, 3. In the clause, “the express 
image of His person,” for “person” read 
substance or being. 

xi, 13. Read, “having seen them and 
greeted (or hailed) them from afar,’ or 
‘having seen them from afar and greeted 
them.” 

In James v, 16, “effectual” has been in- 
serted without any warrant. We should say 
simply “The fervent prayer,” or “The ear- 
nest prayer,” etc. 

A long list might be given of slight im- 
provements which may be made in the trans- 
lation of single words ‘This part of the 
subject, however, has been for some time be- 
fore the public, and the most important points 
are doubtless familiar to a large part of this 
andience. 

Now, what is to be the result ? 

Are we to have a new Bible? By no 
means. Such care is taken to preserve the 
old style of phraseology, the whole tone and 
color of our dear old English Bible, that 
whole chapters of the revision might be read 
aloud, and hardly any one—except those 
most minutely acquainted with the words of 
the Scriptures—be aware that they were not 
hearing King James’s version. 

Are we to have an improved version? 
Most certainly. For no change is to be 
made that is not demanded by Truth; truth 
either as regards the actual words of theoriginal 
inspired text, or as regards the best representa- 
tion of those words in the English language. 

Here and there a little parasitic excrescence 
will be lopped off. Here and there some 
fragment which has fallen from the ancient 
edifice will be restored. 

The effect will be, I am confident, to bring 
out the historic incidents and sacred teachings 
of Holy Writ with a little more. vividness, 
and a little more clearness, than before, and 
to add a nameless charm of /reshness, while 
retaining all the venerable and impressive 
majesty of the version which we read at our 
mothers’ knees, and which has become so dear 
by its association with all our most sacred ex- 
periences and most precious memories. 

Occasionally—but Iam glad to say, very 
rarely—one may feel inclined at first to regret 
some change which truth will call for. Fur- 
ther reflection, however, may show that even 
here there is no loss, but gain. 

Thus, in Acts xx, 24, where Paul, after 
speaking of the bonds and afflictions, which, 
as the Holy Ghost witnessed, awaited him, 
says (according to our authorized version), 
‘“‘ But none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I 
might finish my course with joy, and the min- 
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istry, which I have received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the Gospel of the grace of God,” 
the Sinaitic, Vatican and Alexandrian manu- 
scripts, together with most of the ancient ver- 
sions, omit the words with joy, and all compe- 
tent critics unite in excluding them from the 
text. I am told, by one of the teachers in 
the Twelfth Street School, now present, that 
a Friend in England, well known to us all as 
eminent both for his Biblical scholarship and 
his gifts in the Church, pointed out , this 
fact to him, and said that when he first ob- 
served it the tears came into his eyes. 
“What! ” he thought, “shall not the great 
apostle, who suffered so much for his allegiance 
to his Master, be allowed the satisfaction 
both of going on his way with joy, and of 
looking forward to the joy of his triumphantly 
finished course?” But on reflection our 
friend saw how much nobler and grander was 
Paul’s aspiration in its original expression. 
What did the great apostle care for /imsel/, 
what reward did he ask for, if so be he might 
finish faithfully the course which his Re- 
deemer had appointed for him to run, and 
execute to the full the ministry he had re- 
ceived? Yet while he did his work in this 
noble and self-sacrificing spirit, we may be 
sure that the rewards for which he did not 
ask were richly granted. “ The work was 
the wages.” He gloried even in tribulations ; 
he took “ pleasnre in infirmities, in reproaches, 
in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, 
for Christ’s sake.” As the sufferings of 
Christ abounded in him, so did his consolation 
also abound by Christ. 

Not unfrequently, on the other hand, the 
change which any competent revisers would 
make will commend itself at once to the 
reader, and the believer will rejoice in the 
clearer light in which the modification perhaps 
of a single phrase sets forth the glorious 
doctrine of salvation through faith in a cru- 
cified and risen Lord. 

Studies in Biblical criticism and interpre 
tation are calculated to make one still more 
impatient of the petty quibbling and word- 
splitting over the Bible, which have so long 
infested the Church. The true meaning of 
the texts is not to be found simply by ana- 
lyzing the niceties of moods and tenses—the 
haves and hads, the -eths and -eds, the mays and 
cans and wills—or of the prepositions, the ins 
and bys and intos and amongs—of our present 
version ; nay, not by over nicety on these 
points in the examination of the original tex! 
itself ; but by the candid consideration of the 
whole context,—of the sentence, not merely 
the single words,—and, above all, by the 
spirit, not by the letter. 

Before many years have rolled away, I trust 
and believe that all English-speaking nations 
will have access to a more exact, accurate and 
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adequate translation of the Holy Scriptures, 
than has ever been presented to any people 
since the original Hebrew and Greek words 
were written at the dictate of Divine in- 
spiration. But a blessing from on high will 
still be needed to render the precious gift 
available. Still must the knee be bent and 
the heart uplifted in supplication that the 
Spirit that gave forth may vouchsafe to iuter- 
pret and impress upon the soul. 
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THE GRASSHOPPERS. 


WHAT THE STATE ENTOMOLOGIST OF MISSOURI SAYS 
ABOUT THEM, 
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Professor Charles V. Riley, State Entomol- 
ogist, in conversation with a Globe reporter 
the other day, ee his views in regard 

the Western country by 
the locusts, which have already caused so 


He said: There is a deal of alarm ex- 
pressed about these locusts; a fear that they 
will come to this part of thecountry. I wish 
to allay that fear. Ido not think there is 
any reason to believe that they will get any 
nearer than they have. Within the last sixty 
years they have not extended beyond a cer- 


The reporter asked the man of science how 
he explained the cause of these invasions. 
He said, briefly: These insects are natives of 
the cafions of the Rocky Mountains. They 
breed by nature there at a great altitude. 
Every few years in their native habitat they 
become so prodigiously multiplied that by the 
time they acquire their wings they are forced 
from there by necessity. They have cleaned 
off every green thing where they hatch, and 
they are forced by hunger to take flight, and 
they swarm on the plains below in large num- 
bers. In the course of a year they are not 
capable of extending beyond a certain limit, 


Another point: When they get to the 
plains of the East the greater density, the| instance of this took place at Clewville. The 
humidity of the atmosphere does not suit them. 
The change is such that instead of multiply-| woodland road running north and south, the 
ing in geometrical ratio, as some insects| wind blowing at the time from the east, when, 
do, they become sickly. The first generation | within half a mile of their line, and while 
hatch their eggs deposited in this low country | the hot coals were falling pretty lively, re- 
and die, many of them before they can do| quiring a liberal use of stout brogans in 
much injury. They are seldom fertile, and| stamping them out, the head of the advancing 
become intestate, so that there is no second | column of fire made a flank movement under 
generation. I intend to go fully into the sub-| the impetus of a south wind and travelled off 
ject in my next annual report, and Iam an-|to the north with exasperating swiftness. 
The main point| Ploughs and axes are also serviceable in 
is to assure the people of Missouri that there| checking the spread. 
is no danger beyond the western tier of| width and often over a mile in length were 
counties. A great dea! can be done to guard | furrowed in haste and the soft soil scattered 
against the injury next year. I will explain] as far as a shovel could throw. The tortuous 
what can be done next fall to prevent such aj and often very narrow strip of land burned 
Visitation. In Minnesota the injury by grass-' over by a fire will explain why the devasta- 
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hoppers was caused by the progeny of those 
that came last fall, and that might have been 
prevented by proper efforts. I will suggest 
the means to be adopted. 

In reply to further inquiries, Professor 
Riley said that the insect is properly termed 
the locust, and is the same creature that is 
mentioned in the New Testament Scriptures ; 
as to the means of doing away with the 
locusts’ eggs, he suggested deep ploughing and 
irrigation of the land. They never lay their 
eggs in moist lands. and they soon rot where 
there is moisture.—ASt. Louis Globe. 





THE FOREST FIRES 
FIGHTING THE FLAMES IN NEW JERSEY. 


A letter from Winslow, N. J., says: 

Imagine a mass of fire, a mile, or a mile 
and a half in front, advancing with greater 
or less rapidity, according to the strength of 
the wind, and liable at any time to quicken 
its movement into a rushing tornado of flame. 
It is useless to attempt to battle in the woods 
themselves. Even were the underbrush re- 
moved, the fire would leap from branch to 
branch, and showers of embers and sparks 
would soon force the laborers away. In gen- 
eral the tactics are to begin operations at 
some natura! barrier, as, perhaps, a creek, or 
cross-road. Here, lesser fires are started back 
toward the main body of the conflagration. 
These curative fires are watched and any un- 
due spreading checked at once, while at the 
same time the fire brigade, ¢. ¢., the shovel 
brigade, work with a will and soon have a 
good broad beit of clear sand, which together 
with the road, makes the best checking line 
possible under the circumstances. Sometimes, 
after a labor of hours, the wind shifts and the 
fickle fire of course takes a simultaneous turn, 
and instead of coming up to the extempore 
barrier to be stopped, is suddenly reported as 
spreading on one side or the other, and the 
whole labor must be gone over again. An 
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tion, which traces its origin mainly to the line | 
of the railroad, does not always show very 
badly to travellers along the line. Often the 
smouldering flames, partially real open fire, 
but principally a stifling smoke, will travel 
and creep along for days, giacier-like, but none 
the less surely because leisurely, until, strik- 
ing some favorable tract, it spreads, and 
dwellers along the railroad track see smoke 
and flame off miles in their rear. 

Of course, with such a series of irregular 
spurts and sectional fires it is next to impos. 
sible to estimate what the sum total of the| 
damage will be. A life subsistence gone, the | 
earnings of years swept away, with the pros-| 
pect of future seasons seen only in an area of | 
blackened rail and erect charred sticks, can- 
not well be put into concrete figures. It is 
great to him who looks upon it as his all; to 
outsiders having other interests it is slight 
and even trivial. The actual value of the} 
cord-wood destroyed, either standing or in 
the pile, the shingle stuff for making the best 
quality of cedar shingles, the larger saw-logs, 
for planing and siding, must already amount 
to many thousands of dollars. The hoop- 
pole interest was by no means aun insignificant 
one in this locality. Thousands of poles 
have been shipped every winter to Cuba for 
use on the sugar hogsheads. So far, the pine 
lands have suffered the most, as they were the 
more readily affected by the severe drought. 
They were also the more readily accessible 
and afforded the best vantage ground to fight 
the fire. The smoke now issuing from the 
swamps shows that the fires have penetrated 
those inaccessible reaches. Here it may 
smoulder for weeks, but the danger is always 
that a brisk wind may blow it about into the 
highlands, and then the knowledge that any 
midnight he may wake and find the sparks 
raining on his roof unsettles the stoutest- 
hearted Jerseyman. 


_——-~9 > -—- 


In addition to aniline poisons in under- 
clothing, and to arsenic in lamp shades, wall- 
papers and clothing fabrics, it is now asserted 
that not only green but red carpets contain 
arsenic, particularly those brilliant dark-reds | 


now so much in vogue. Samples of these 
carpets burned with the blue arsenic flame, 
and gave off the characteristic garlic odor. 
Enough color to give a distinct arsenic re- 
action could be rubbed off with the finger. A 
solution in hydrochloric acid produced with 
copper the usual grayish precipitate of 
metallic arsenic. But the ready test for the 
housewife is that of the color of the flame and 
the odor in burning, with which one may be 
come readily familiar by burning a bit of 
woollen cloth which has been dipped in a 
solution of arsenic and then dried. 
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WITHOUT THE CAMP, 


The grand love of God in Jesus Christ, the 
maguificent condescension of deigning to live 
amongst men, in a body like our own, and 
voluntarily dying for us, this is the great 
source and motive of our love to Him. For 
us Jesus suffered without the gate. He first 
left the glories of heaven for earth, and then 
again withdrew, as without the camp of gen- 
eral society, continuing homeless and poverty- 
stricken for the love of His own people. In 
return, the path of true discipleship has, in 
all ages, been without the camp, outside the 
vanities and prevailing intercourse of the 
evil world. Does the professing Christian de- 
sire really to love the Lord who did so much 
for him? If so, will he go without the camp, 
away from the too-absorbing pursuit of money, 
ease, or ambition? If so, will she go without 
the camp, and be willing to appear singular 
in the eyes of the world of fashion and pleas- 
ure? The blessed path is apt to wind in 
humble, quiet places, away from popular 
haunts. Its atmosphere of prayer, of self- 
denying sympathy, of resolved dedication to 
the Lord, and of true insight into the realities 
of eternity, has but little in common with 
that of the almost unintermitting whirl of 
lives devoted to business, to pleasure, or even 
to purely intellectual pursuits, apart from the 
sustained seeking after Christ’s love and pres- 
ence. The Christian’s watchword must there- 
fore be, “ With Christ, without the camp.” 
—The Christian. 


niin 
WESTERN WONDERS. 


THE ‘‘ ELK RANGE” EXPLORED BY 
EXPEDITION, 


THE HAYDEN 


Haypen Expepirion, Erk Mowuntarns, 
CoLoravo, Sept. 4. 

The special exploring party under the im- 
mediate direction of Dr. Hayden has been 
spending several weeks in making a most 
careful detailed study of the geological and 
topographical structure of a most remarkable 
and peculiar range of mountains in Western 
Colorado, known in the most indefinite terms 
on a few of our maps as the “ Elk Range.” 

There is probably no place on the continent 
more inaccessible than this. It is 100 miles 
west of the nearest human habitation, and 
about 300 miles west of Denver. From ‘Twin 
Lakes on the Upper Arkansas, to the camp 
on Capitol creek, a distance of 100 miles. 
there is only a dim trail, which leads over two 
mam Rocky Mountain divides, each over 12,- 
000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
ruggedness of the travelling is fearful. This 
is the first time that sickness has occurred to 
any of the members of the party under the 
direction of Professor Hayden. Every year 
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eighteen years of age, to join the survey, is 
very great. None but the most mature and 
‘ybust of men can endure the labors and ex- 
posures of these expeditions. Frequently, 
fora month in succession, heavy rains fall, | 
and the members of the survey travel all day | 
over mountains, crossing streams, drenched 
with water, and sleeping in pools of water at 
night. The food is of the plainest kind, quite | 
unsuited to the sick, so that a severe illness 
of any of the party would be likely to prove | 
fatal. The party under Dr. Hayden’s im-| 
mediate direction has nearly completed the 
detailed survey of the Elk Mountains, cover- | 
ing an area of about 400 square miles. The | 
survey is made in such detail that a map will | 
be constructed on a scale of one mile to an) 
inch. Every portion is carefully sketched | 
and studied, so that on the return of the! 
party a model of the entire range will be| 
constructed in clay for exhibition at the Cen- | 
tennial at Philadelphia. 
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THE REVIVAL IN EDINBURGH. 


Dr. Bonar says, of the result of Moody and 
Sankey’s work : 

‘* Almost every one, whether interested in 
the work or net, has felt the last winter to be 
different from the usual course of things. <A | 
librarian told a lady of our acquaintance, | 
‘that he could not sell novels now.’ A con-| 
fectioner complained that the part of his| 
trade which consisted in providing ball sup- 
pers, had almost entirely fallen off. 

One of the leading sceptics in Edinburgh 
watched the work during December and Jan- 
uary with contemptuous feelings. ‘If Moody | 
was away,’ he said, ‘ we should soon see all | 
those ministers, who are now at work so har- | 
moniously together, at each other’s throats.’ 
Moody left ; and he watched in vain for the | 
fulfilment of his prediction. Four months | 
afterwards, he said, ‘The work and the one- | 
ness perfectly stagger me!’ ”’ 


| 
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SONG OF THE FLAIL. 


In the autumn, when the hollows 
All are filled with flying leaves, 
And the colonies of swallows 
Quit the quaintly staccoed eaves, 
And a silver mantle glistens 
Over all the misty vale, 
Sits the little wife and listens 
To the beating of the flail, 
To the pounding of the flail— 
By her cradle sits and listens 
To the flapping of the flail. 


The bright summer days are over, 
And her eye no longer sees 
The red bloom upon the clover, 
The deep green upon the trees ; 
Hushed the songs of finch and robin, 
With the whistle of the quail ; 


But she hears the mellow throbbing 
Of the thunder of the flail, 
The low thunder of the flail— ‘ 
Through the amber air the throbbing 
And reverberating flail. 


In the barn the stout young thresher 
Stooping stands with rolled-up sleeves, 
Beating out his golden treasure 
From the ripped and rustling sheaves ; 
Ob, was ever knight in armor— 
Warrior all in shining mail— 
Half so handsome as her farmer 
As he plies the flying flail, 
As he wields the flashing flail ?— 
The bare-throated, brown young farmer, 
As he swings the sounding flail ? 


All the hopes that saw the sowing, 
All the sweet desire of gain, 

All the joy that watched the growing 
And the yellowing of the grain, 
And the love that went to woo her, 

And the faith that shall not fail— 
All are speaking softly to her 

[a the pulses of the flail, 

Uf the palpitating flail— 
Past and Future whisper to her 

In the music of the flail. 


In its crib their babe is sleeping, 
And the sunshine from the door 

All the afternoon is creeping 
Slowly round upon the floor; 
And the shadows soon will darken, 
And the daylight soon must pale, 
When the wife no more shall kearken 
To the tramping of the flail, 
To the dancing of the flail— 

When her heart no more shall hearken 
To the footfall of the flail. 


And the babe shall grow and strengthen, 
Be a maiden, be a wife, 
While the moving shadows lengthen 
Round the dial of their life ; 
Their’s the trust of friend and neighbor, 
And an age serene and hale, 
When machines shall do the labor 
Of the strong arm and the flail, 
Of the stout heart and the flail— 
Great machines perform the labor 
Of the good old-fashioned flail. 


But when, blessed among women, 
And when, honored among men, 
They look round them, can the brimming 
Or their utmost wishes then 
Give them happiness completer? 
And can ease and wealth avail 
‘To make avy music sweeter 
Than the pounding of the flail? 
Oh, the sounding of the flail! 
Never music can be sweeter 
Than the beating of the flail! 


— J. T. Trowbridge in Ilarper's Magazine. 
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On, if we could take pains for the kingdom 
of heaven! but we sit down upon some ordi- 
nary marks of God’s children, thinking we 
have as much as will separate us from a rep- 
robate, and thereupon we cry holiday; and 
thus the devil casteth water on our fire, and 
| blunteth our zeal and care. —S. Rutherford. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FoxeiGn InTELLIGENCE.—European dates are to 
the 29th ult. 


France.—Ex-President Thiers, in a speech ata 
public reception given him at Vizille, expressed his 
conviction that the republic will ultimately be 
founded, and his hope to contribute with others to 
thrt result. 

The town of Andorra, capital of a small, inde- 
pendent and neutral republic, lying betweeu France 
and Spain, in a valley of the Pyrenees, has been 
attacked by the Carlists because the authorities re- 
fused to surrender a quantity of arms which had 
been seized while ia transit across the frontier 
for the insurgents. As France exercises a protecto- 
rate over Andorra, this acts places its perpetrators 
in direct antagonism to that government. 

Returns of the election on the 27th ult. for amem- 
ber of the Assembly, from the Department of Marne 
and Loire, show the choice of the Republican can- 
didate by a majority of 3,787 over the government 
candidate. Ata previous election, the vote being 
divided among three candidates, there was no 
choice, but the Bonapartist then withdrew from the 
contest. Several other seats in the Assembly are 
to be filled, and elections in some of the Depart- 
ments have been ordered for the 18th inst. 


Spatx.—The river Segre, in the 


province of Le- 
rida, ha 


s overflowed its banks, causing great dam- 
property, and serious loss of life. Iu the 
town of Terrega, 200 houses were swept away, and 
many persons drowned. 

Pampeluna was threatened by 1 Carlists, and 
Gen. Moriones began a series of operations with a 
view of relieving it. which are said to have succeed- 
ed. some places, it is reported, the insurgents 
are surrendering and asking for amnesty 

The Emperor of Russia is said to have written a 
cordial and sympathetic letter to Don Carlos, in re- 
ply to one from the latter, thanking him for the re- 
fusal to recognize Serrano. 
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ItaLy.—A boundary dispute between Switzerland 
and Italy, which was referred for arbitration to 
George P. Marsh, United States Minister to Rome, 
has been decided in favor of Italy, which thereby ac- 
quires 1,800 acres of territory. 

Mount Etna is still in a state of agitation. Rum- 
bling noises are heard within the mountain, and on 
the 26th ult., an earthquake shook it to its base. 
In one village, several houses were destroyed. 


SwirzerLanp.—Telegrams state that the Inter- 
national Postal Congress at Berne has approved a 
plan for an international post office. The Congress 
has resolved to meet every three years, and has se- 
lected Paris as the place for the next meeting. 


Avstria.—The members of the Austrian Arctic 
expedition have arrived at Vienna, where they had 
an enthusiastic public reception. They are said to 
have declared their conviction that explorations in 
the direction of the North Pole are hopeless of satis- 
factory results, and that the reports of the exist- 
ence of an open Polar Sea are ineorrect. Dr. I. I. 
Hayes, the American explorer, on the other hand, 
in a letter to the New York Zribune, still maintains 
his belief in a comparatively open sea, accessible by 
steamers through Smith Sound, from the northern 
end of Baffin’s Bay, and his conviction that this route 
offers the promise of the nearest approach to the North 
Pole by water. It is reported that the Austrian 
government intends to send out another expedition 
next year, to ascertain whether the land discovered 
by the party just returned, and which they named 
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Franz Joseph Land, is an island or part of a conti- 
nent. The expedition, it is said, will be divided, 


one part going by way of Siberia, and the other of 
Greenland. 


Geruany —The Empress of Germany has called 
a meeting of delegates from all the women’s asso- 
ciations in the Empire, to be held in Berlin during 
this month. The object of the meeting is not 
stated in the telegrams. 

It is now asserted that the report of propositions 
having been made for the incorporation of Denmark 
with the German Empire, is absolutely false; but 
the authority for the contradiction, which comes 
by telegraph from London, is not given. 


Russta.—The Russian government, it is said, on 
account of the extensive emigration of the Men- 
nonites, has undertaken to exempt the members 
of the sect from actual military service, but still 
holds them liable to do duty as hospital attendants 
and surgeons. It is thought that the Mennonites 
of the Volga district will probably consen* to re- 
main under these conditions 


Hayti.—The Haytien government has imposed 
heavy taxation upon resident foreigners, including 
foreign clerks in the employ of Haytiens. Some 
difficulties have existed recently between the gov- 
ernments of Hayti and the Dominican Republi 
but it is now stated thet a Haytien vessel was at St 
Domingo on the 12th ult., to take to Port-au-Prince 
the Dominican commissioners 
a treaty of amity and 


, who are to conclude 
commerce. 


Domestic —From the 3d to the 5th ult 
storm of wind and rain prevailed along the coast of 
Southwestern Texas and the adjacent part of Mex- 
ico, by which much damage was done At Mat 
amoras about 80 houses were destroyed, and a large 
number seriously damaged. Bagdad, at the mouth 
of the Rio Grande, was completely destroyed, and 
the inhabitants only saved their lives by taking 
refuge in the sand-hills, where they endured the 
fury of the storm for 48 hours, and suffered from 
hunger for 48 hours more, before they could be re- 
lieved. At Brazos Santiago, all the buildings are 
reported to have been swept away. and the inhab- 
itants fled to a boat, which was driven to tae shore 
of a small sandy island, upon which they were 
saved, but with great suffering, A number of wrecks 
occurred, and some lives were lost. 


On the 19th ult., a fire occurred at Fall River, 
Mass., causing the loss of a number of lives. It 
broke out about seven o’clock A. M., on the fifth 
floor of a large mill, in which about 350 persons 
were at work, and spread with such rapidity as to 
cut off all means of escape from that floor and the 
one above it, except by iron ladders on the outside 
of the building. The occupants of these rooms, 
over 100 in number, were chiefly girls, and in their 
panic many hesitated to resort to the ladders unti: 
too late. Some threw themselves from the win- 
dows, and were killed or badly injured. In all, 
twenty-three persons were killed and thirty-six 
wounded, some of them probably fatally. 


The report of the Money Order division of the 
Post Office Department, for the year ending Sixth 
month 30th, 1874, shows theamount of orders issued 
to be $74,424,854, an increase of $16,908,638 over 
the preceding year. The fees on orders issued 
amounted to $461,322, being $106,720 more than 
last year, while the expenses, $360,508, were $70,- 
590 more than the previous year. The orders issued 
on British account amounted to $1,491,320 ; Brit- 
ish orders paid, $303,773. German orders issued, 
$701,634; German orders paid, $535,216. 
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